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HIDE-AND-SEEK POLITICS. 

BY WOODROW WILSON. 



The political discussions of recent years concerning the re- 
form of our political methods have carried us back to where we 
began. We set out upon our political adventures as a nation 
with one distinct object, namely, to put the control of govern- 
ment in the hands of the people, to set up a government by pub- 
lic opinion thoroughly democratic in its structure and motive. 
We were more interested in that than in making it efficient. 
Efficiency meant strength ; strength might mean tyranny ; and we 
were minded to have liberty at any cost. And now, behold! 
when our experiment is an hundred and thirty-odd years old, we 
discover that we have neither efficiency nor control. It is stated 
and conceded on every side that our whole representative system 
is in the hands of the "machine": that the people do not in 
reality choose their representatives any longer, and that their 
representatives do not serve the general interest unless dragooned 
into doing so by extraordinary forces of agitation, but are con- 
trolled by personal and private influences; that there is no one 
anywhere whom we can hold publicly responsible, and that it is 
hide-and-seek who shall be punished, who rewarded, who pre- 
ferred, who rejected, — that the processes of government amongst 
us, in short, are haphazard, the processes of control obscure and 
ineffectual. And so we are at the beginning again. We must, 
if any part of this be true, at once devote ourselves again to 
finding means to make our governments, whether in our cities, 
in our States, or in the nation, representative, responsible and 
efficient. 

Efficiency, of course, depends largely upon organization. There 
must be definite authority, centred in somebody in particular 
whom we can observe and control, and an organization built 
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upon obedience and co-operation, an organization which acts 
together, with system, intelligence, and energy. We were afraid 
of such an organization at the outset. It seemed to mean the con- 
centration of authority in too few hands and the setting up of a 
government which might be too strong for the people. Our chief 
thought was of control. We concluded that the best means of 
obtaining it was to make practically every office elective, whether 
great or small, superior or subordinate; to bring the structure 
of the government at every point into direct contact with the 
people. The derivation of every part of it we desired should be 
directly from the people. We were very shy of appointments to 
office. We wished only elections, frequent and direct. 

As part of the system, — we supposed an indispensable part, — 
we denned the duties of every office, great or small, by statute 
and gave to every officer a definite legal independenec. We wished 
him to take his orders only from the law, — not from any superior, 
but from the people themselves, whose will the law was intended 
to embody. No officer appointed him and no officer could re- 
move him. The people had given him his term, short enough 
to keep him in mind of his responsibility to them, and would not 
suffer any one but themselves to displace him, unless he became 
himself an actual breaker of the law. In that case he might be 
indicted like any other lawbreaker. But his indictment would 
be a family affair; no discipline imposed upon him by his su- 
periors in office, but a trial and judgment by his neighbors. A 
district attorney, elected on the same " ticket " with himself, 
would bring the matter to the attention of a grand jury of their 
neighbors, men who had in all likelihood voted for them both, 
and a petit jury of the same neighborhood would hear and decide 
the case if a true bill were found against him. He stood or 
fell by their judgment of the law, not by his character or ef- 
ficiency. 

A sheriff in one of the States suffered a prisoner to be taken 
from him by a mob and hanged. He made no show or pretence 
even of resistance. The Governor of the State wrote him a sharp 
letter of rebuke for his criminal neglect of his duty. He replied 
in an open letter in which he bluntly requested the Governor to 
mind his own business. The interesting feature of the reply was 
not its impudence, but the fact that it could be written with 
perfect impunity. The fact was as he had stated it. He was 
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not responsible to the Governor or to any other officer whatever, 
but only to the voters of his neighborhood, many of whom had 
composed the mob which took his prisoner from him and hanged 
him at their leisure. He was never called to account for what he 
had done. 

This is a sample of our direct responsibility to the people as 
a legal system. It was very serviceable and natural so long as 
our communities were themselves simple and homogeneous. The 
old New England town meeting, for example, was an admirable 
instrument of actual self-government. Where neighborhoods are 
small and neighbors know one another they can make actual 
selection of the men they wish to put into office. Every candi- 
date is known by everybody, and the officers of government when 
elected serve a constituency of whose interests and opinions they 
are keenly and intimately aware. Any community whose ele- 
ments are homogeneous and whose interests are simple can gov- 
ern itself very well in this informal fashion. The people in such 
a case, rather than the government, are the organism. But those 
simple days have gone by. The people of our present communi- 
ties, from one end of the country to the other, are not homogene- 
ous, but composite, their interests varied and extended, their 
life complex and intricate. The voters who make them up are 
largely strangers to each other. Town meetings are out of the 
questipn, except for the most formal purposes, perfunctorily served; 
life sweeps around a thousand centres, and the old processes of 
selection, the old bases of responsibility, are impossible. Officers 
of government used to be responsible because they were known 
and closely observed by neighbors of whose opinions and prefer- 
ences they were familiarly aware; but now they are unknown, 
the servants of a political organization, not of their neighbors, 
irresponsible because obscure, or because defended by the very 
complexity of the system of which they form a part. The elective 
items on every voter's programme of duty have become too numer- 
ous to be dealt with separately and are, consequently, dealt with 
in the mass and by a new system, the system of political ma- 
chinery against which we futilely cry out. 

I say "futilely cry out" because the machine is both natural 
and indispensable in the circumstances and cannot be abolished 
unless the circumstances are changed, and very radically changed 
at that. We have given the people something so vast and compli- 
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cated to do in asking them to select ail the officers of govern- 
ment that they cannot do it. It must be done for them by pro- 
fessionals. There are so many men to be named for office; it is 
futile to name one or two unless you name a whole ticket; the 
offices that fill a ticket are so many and so obscure that it is 
impossible the thing should be done informally and offhand by 
direct, unassisted popular choice. There must be a preliminary 
process of selection, of nomination, of preparing the ticket as a 
whole, unless there is to be hopeless confusion, names put up at 
haphazard and nobody elected by a clear majority at the end. 
The machine is as yet an indispensable instrumentality of our 
politics. 

Public opinion in the United States was never better informed, 
never more intelligent, never more eager to make itself felt in 
the control of government for the betterment of the nation than it 
is now; and yet, I venture to say, it was never more helpless to 
obtain its purposes by ordinary and stated means. It has to 
resort to convulsive, agitated, almost revolutionary means to have 
its way. It knows what it wants. It wants good men in office, 
sensible laws adjusted to existing conditions, conscience in affairs 
and intelligence in their direction. But it is at a loss how to 
get these. It flings itself this way and that, frightens this group 
of politicians, pets that, hopes, protests, demands, but cannot 
govern. 

In its impatience it exaggerates the inefficiency and bad morals 
of its governments very grossly and is very unfair to men who 
would serve it if they could, who do serve it when they can, but 
who are caught in the same net of complicated circumstance in 
which opinion itself finds itself involved. There is no just ground 
for believing that our legislative and administrative bodies are 
generally corrupt. They are not. They are made up for the 
most part of honest men who are without leadership and with- 
out free opportunity; who try to understand the public interest 
and to devise measures to advance it, but who are subordinate 
to a political system which they cannot dominate or ignore. The 
machinery of the bodies to which they belong is inorganic, as 
decentralized as our elective processes would lead one to expect. 
No one person or group of persons amongst them has been au- 
thorized by the circumstances of their election to lead them or 
to assume responsibility for their programme of action. They 
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therefore parcel out initiative and responsibility in conformity 
with the obvious dictates of the system. They put their business 
in the hands of committees, — a committee for each subject they 
have to handle, — and give each of their members a place upon 
some committee. The measures proposed to them, therefore, come 
from the four quarters of the heaven, from members big and 
little, known and unknown, but never from any responsible 
source. There can be neither consistency nor continuity in the 
policies they attempt. What they do cannot be watched, and it 
cannot be itself organized and made a whole of. There is so much 
of it and it is so miscellaneous that it cannot be debated. The 
individual member must do the best he can amidst the confusion. 
He has only an occasional part and opportunity. 

He is controlled, as a matter of fact, from out-of-doors, — not 
by the views of his constituents, but by a party organization 
which is intended to hold the heterogeneous elements of our ex- 
traordinary political system together. 

When public opinion grows particularly restless and impatient 
of our present party organization, it is common to hear it de- 
fended by the argument that parties are necessary in the conduct 
of a popular government; and the argument can be sustained by 
very sound and eloquent passages out of Burke and many another 
public man of the English-speaking peoples who has seen below 
the surface of affairs and convinced us of the real philosophy of 
our form of government; but the argument is quite aside from 
the point. Of course parties are necessary. They are not only 
necessary, but desirable, in order that conviction upon great 
public questions may be organized and bodies of men of like 
opinion and purpose brought together in effective and habitual 
co-operation. Successful, orderly popular government is impos- 
sible without them. But the argument for our own particular 
organization of parties is quite another matter. That organiza- 
tion is undoubtedly necessary in the circumstances, but you can- 
not prove its necessity out of Burke or any other man who made 
permanent analysis of liberty. We could have parties without 
organizing them in this particular way. There have been parties 
in free governments time out of mind and in many parts of the 
world, but never anywhere else an organization of parties like 
our own. 

And yet that organization is for the time being necessary. It 
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centres, as everybody knows, in the nominating machinery. There 
could be no party organization if our elective system were lit- 
erally carried out as it was intended to be, by the actual direct 
and informal selection of every officer of government, not by 
party agents or leaders, but by the scattered voters of the thou- 
sand neighborhoods of a vast country. It was necessary to devise 
some machinery by which these innumerable choices should be 
co-ordinated and squared with party lines. It was a huge busi- 
ness and called for a compact and efficient organization. 

Moreover, there was more than the process of selection to be 
overseen and directed. Students of our political methods have 
not often enough brought into their reckoning the great diversity 
of social and economic interest and development which has ex- 
isted among the different sections and regions of this various 
country, which even yet shows every stage and variety of growth 
and make-up and an extraordinary mixture of races and elements 
of population. It has been necessary to keep this miscellaneous 
body together by continual exterior pressure, to give it a common 
direction and consciousness of purpose by sheer force of organiza- 
tion, if political action was not to become hopelessly confused and 
disordered. It was not conscious of any immediate solidarity of 
interest or object. It might have broken up into a score of groups 
and coteries. We might have had more parties than France, as 
many sections of political opinion as there were distinctly marked 
regions of population and development. Party interest has been 
kept alive, party energy stimulated, by entrusting to local agents 
and leaders the duty of seeing to it that systematic party nomina- 
tions were regularly made and urged upon the voters by organized 
campaigns, whether there was any natural reason or not why, in 
any given locality, this party or that should be preferred; and 
national parties have been pieced together out of these local 
fragments. The creation of the parts was necessary to the crea- 
tion of the whole. I do not know how else co-ordinated parties 
could have been made out of such heterogeneous materials and 
such diversified interests. 

The result has been that the nominating machinery has be- 
come the backbone of party organization. By it local leaders are 
rewarded with influence or office, are kept loyal, watchful and 
energetic. By it national majorities are pieced together. If one 
goes back to the source of this matter, therefore, it is easy to see 
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that the nominating machine was no barnacle, but a natural 
growth, the natural fruit of a system which made it necessary 
to elect every officer of government. The voter has not the leisure 
and, therefore, has not the knowledge for the difficult and in- 
tricate business. He cannot organize a government every year 
or two, make up its whole personnel, apply its punishments and 
rewards, effect its dismissals and promotions. Neither is there 
any officer or any group of officers of the government itself who 
can organize it for him, for no officer has the legal authority. 
The structure of the government is disintegrated by the law itself, 
so far as its personnel is concerned. The constitutions and 
statutes by which the officers are created endeavor, of course, to 
integrate their functions; but they disintegrate their personnel 
by making each officer the direct choice of the voters. The only 
possible means of integration lies outside governments, therefore, 
and is extra-legal. It is the nominating machine. The machine 
applies the necessary discipline of administration and keeps the 
separately elected officers of one mind in the performance of their 
duties, — loyal to an exterior organization. 

The punishment it inflicts is definitely and clearly understood. 
It will not renominate any man who when in office has been dis- 
obedient to party commands. It can in effect dismiss from office. 
Any one who wishes to remain in public life, at any rate in the 
smaller and less conspicuous offices within the gift of the man- 
agers, must keep in their good graces. Independence offends the 
machine deeply, disobedience it will not tolerate at all. Its 
watchfulness never flags; its discipline is continuous and effective. 
It is the chief instrument of party government under our system 
of elections. 

Thus have we necessitated the setting-up outside the govern- 
ment of what we were afraid ourselves to set up inside of it: 
concentrated power, administrative discipline, the authority to 
appoint and dismiss. For the power to nominate is virtually the 
power to appoint and to dismiss, as Professor Ford has pointed 
out in his lucid and convincing "Eise and Growth of American 
Politics." It is exercised by the bosses, instead of by responsible 
officers of the government, — by the men who have charge of the 
nominating machinery: men who are themselves often entirely 
outside the government as legally constituted, hold no office, do 
not ask the people for their suffrages, and are picked out for 
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their function by private processes over wiiicii the people have 
no control whatever. They are private citizens and exercise their 
powers of oversight and management without any public invita- 
tion of any kind. Just because there are innumerable offices to 
be filled by election, just because there are long and elaborate 
tickets to be made up, just because it needs close and constant 
attention to the matter to perform the duty of selection success- 
fully, — as careful and constant attention as the superintendent 
of a great business or the head of a great government bureau 
has to exercise in selecting and keeping up the personnel of his 
factory, his office, or his bureau, — it cannot possibly be done by 
the voters as a body. It requires too much knowledge and too 
much judgment, bestowed upon little offices without number as 
well as upon great. No officer of the government is authorized 
to appoint or select. Party managers must undertake it, there- 
fore, who are not officers of the government; and their nomina- 
tions are virtual appointments if they belong to the successful 
party. The voters only choose as between the selections, the 
appointees, of the one party boss or the other. It is out of the 
question for them to make independent selections of their own. 

If this machine, thus bossed and administered, is an outside 
power over which the voter has no control, — which he can de- 
feat only occasionally, when, in a fervor of reform, he prefers 
the candidates of some temporary amateur machine (that is, 
nominating apparatus) set up by some volunteer "committee of 
one hundred" which has undertaken a rescue, — it is the system 
which is to blame, not the politicians. Somebody, amateurs 
or professionals, must supply what they supply. We have created 
the situation and must either change it or abide by its results 
with such patience and philosophy as we can command. 

Our efforts at reform have been singularly misdirected. For 
years we labored at the reform of the ballot itself, as if the way 
we printed it and the way we voted it were at fault. We adopted 
the so-called Australian method of voting, for example; isolated 
the voter in a closed booth, made it as easy as possible in the 
circumstances for him to mark and alter his ballot unscrutinized 
and unmolested, and passed laws which gave groups of voters not 
formally organized as parties the right to put names in nomina- 
tion on the official ballot which had not passed through the party 
caucus or any other part of the machine. Finally in many of 
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the States where the ardor of non-partisan action was warmest, 
we forbade the placing of any party sign or symbol at the head 
of the list of candidates printed on the official ballot, contrived 
a blanket ballot on which the names of all nominees were printed 
in impartial alphabetical order under the names of the several 
offices for which they had been nominated, so that the voter, — 
such was our unsophisticated hope, — might choose the best man 
for each office without regard to who had nominated him, whether 
a regular party machine or a group of independent voters nomi- 
nating by petition. I have seen a ballot of this kind which con- 
tained seven hundred names. It was bigger than the page of a 
newspaper and was printed in close columns as a newspaper 
would be. Of course no voter who is not a trained politician, 
who has not watched the whole process of nomination carefully, 
who does not know a great deal about the derivation and character 
and association of every nominee it contains, can vote a ticket 
like that with intelligence. In nine cases out of ten, as, it has 
turned out, he will simply mark the first name under each office, 
and the candidates whose names come highest in the alphabetical 
order will be elected. There are cases on record where shrewd 
seekers of office have had their names changed to names begin- 
ning with some letter at the head of the alphabet preparatory to 
candidacy on such a ballot, knowing that they had no chance 
of election otherwise. And of course politicians govern them- 
selves accordingly in choosing a winning ticket. They are always 
the professionals, whatever system of choice you oblige them to 
employ, and always know better than any one else the actual 
results of the processes used. 

It is very desirable to have secret voting to protect the voter 
against scrutiny or any kind of coercion, direct or indirect; it 
may be very desirable to have non-partisan nominations; but no 
secret or non-partisan device can make it possible for the voter 
to use such ballots intelligently or to pick out his own candidates 
for office when there are a multitude of offices to be filled. It 
is the size and variety of . the ballot that perplexes and baffles 
him, be he never so intelligent and never so anxious to vote 
for the best candidates. He cannot possibly make himself ac- 
quainted with the individual claims of the men whose names ap- 
pear on these long lists. Many of the offices he is voting to fill 
are themselves as obscure as the men who have been nominated 
vol. oxoi. — no. 654. 38 
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to occupy them. He is not interested in the list as a whole. A 
few conspicuous names upon it, candidates for the greater offices, 
he may have heard something about, a candidate for Congress or 
for the Governorship of his State, but the rest are mere names 
to him. It is impossible that he should discriminate. He is ex- 
cusable if he presently comes to think of the whole thing as a 
farce and for feeling that, do what he will, the politicians will 
take him in. He has in any event no choice but to put himself 
in their hands. It is too occult a business for him to fathom. 

The result is the unchecked power of the irresponsible poli- 
tician; and some of the consequences are painfully interesting. 
Since the choice of candidates for office is a matter of private 
arrangement; since nominees thus chosen are our lawmakers, and 
our lawmakers by the same token appointees of the nominating 
machine, it follows very naturally that public business loses its 
public character and becomes itself a matter of private arrange- 
ment. It is settled in private conferences at State capitals and 
at Washington, not by public discussion, and the voters are 
informed what was actually agreed upon after an election, 
not before it. The Secretary of the Treasury smilingly inform- 
ed a public audience the other evening that the monetary com- 
mission of which Senator Aldrich is chairman, and which is 
expected to recommend to Congress well-considered measures for 
the reform of our banking and currency systems, would prob- 
ably not make its report until after the next Congressional elec- 
tions. The plain inference was that the commission thought it 
best, before making its report, to wait and see which party 
would be in control of Congress, and thought it imprudent to 
let their conclusions be known before the elections for fear that 
they might in some way affect the result. In short, they deemed 
it best that the people should not be given an opportunity to 
discuss or express an opinion upon their own affairs, upon some 
of the most important and far-reaching questions now awaiting 
their decision! Judge by the sample. Elections must be man- 
aged by the subtle alchemy of nomination, with as little regard 
to public questions as possible, and then the appointees of the 
successful managers must decide those questions in the best in- 
terest of the party in power. 

It is thus that the public business is managed with as careful 
privacy as the business of any private corporation. Corporations 
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will, indeed, when they are well and wisely managed, often take 
the public more into their confidence than the managers of gov- 
ernment do, in order to enhance the credit of the corporation and 
increase or steady the value of its securities in the money-market, 
as well as the sale of its products. But politicians are very 
secretive. They have become so by the habit of the system. De- 
bate has fallen out of fashion in our legislative assemblies be- 
cause the business of those assemblies is for the most part dis- 
cussed and prepared by committees. The sittings of their com- 
mittees are seldom public, except upon extraordinary occasions. 
Even when they are public few persons except those directly and 
privately interested attend, and the matter is too particular, too 
much like a mere single item of the session, to attract the at- 
tention of the ordinary newspaper. The business of legislation, 
therefore, like that of nomination, is for the most part conducted 
in private by the conference of small groups of men under party 
discipline. The public is not present either in fact or in thought. 
Committeemen get into the habit of being reticent and silent 
about what occurred in the committee-room and soon find them- 
selves under the impression that it is their own private affair, 
anyway. 

The habit spreads to the deliberative bodies themselves. Boards 
of Aldermen will often refuse to open their debates to reporters 
or to publish the names of those who voted Aye or No in the 
division when the debate was ended. And on the administrative 
side much of what is to be done or proposed is agreed upon by 
private conference between the executives of our cities and States 
and the party managers, — sometimes the managers who appear 
in public and are known, sometimes those who keep in the back- 
ground and occupy no office, but are nevertheless omnipotent in 
matters of nomination and who wish the executive business of the 
government to be carried on in a way which will not embarrass 
them. And so, wherever we turn, we find the intimate business 
of government sealed up in confidences of every kind : confidences 
against the people with regard to their own affairs; confidences 
with regard to the way in which their interests are to be served 
and safeguarded. Public discussions are the mere formal dress 
parade of politics. 

It was very amusing, when Mr. Koosevelt was President, to 
notice how seasoned politicians shivered when he spoke in pub- 
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lie, — shivered at his terrible indiscretions, his frank revelations, 
whenever he chose, of what was going on inside political circles, 
his nonchalant failure to keep any confidences whatever that he 
chose to make public use of. He spoke of any inside matter 
he pleased, as if it were the people's privilege to know what was 
going on within their government. He may have chosen and 
chosen very astutely which confidences to keep, which to break, 
but he was strong and popular in proportion as he broke them 
and gave the people the impression that he was really telling 
them all he knew about their business, about the men and the 
motives which were retarding the pro' t transaction of their 
business and the proper correction of the abuses under which 
they were suffering at the bands of men who enjoyed the con- 
fidence and protection of the managing politicians. 

There is no ground for wonder that under a system under which 
it is constant hide-and-seek to discover who is responsible, to find 
out where public action originates and whither it is tending, this 
system of confidences should have sprung up. I do not know 
that any one in particular is to blame. But the situation is cer- 
tainly extraordinary and makes it thoroughly worth while to 
inquire how the people may be reintroduced into their own affairs. 

It is high time. The people must be brought into their own 
again. They have been excluded from free and effective participa- 
tion in their own governments too long, — so long that a universal 
distrust of representative methods of government has sprung up, 
a universal suspicion that there is nowhere any candor or honesty 
in the administration of public business, and we are in danger 
of revolutionary processes, of very radical changes which might 
be as futile as what we have already attempted by way of reform, 
while all the while a remedy, a very simple remedy, is at hand. 
We have not fallen upon these evil ways by any one's sinister in- 
tention or machinations, but the fact is the same. The system 
we are under, though nobody invented it to cheat the people, 
has grown up and does cheat the people and must be done away 
with by very definite intention. 

There is no reason to despair, or even to tire, of representative 
government. It has not failed, as some suppose, because it is 
representative and not direct. It has come near to breaking down 
only because it is not representative, only because the people of 
this country are prevented by the system of elections in which 
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tliey have become entangled from electing representatives of their 
own choice. The people of other countries are not prevented. 
They manage to get their will very directly expressed, alike in 
legislation and in the administration of their governments. For- 
eign cities, for example, succeed excellently well, as well as it 
is reasonable ever to expect to succeed in matters of such mag- 
nitude and complexity, in getting their affairs administered in the 
way a majority of their people really wish them to be admin- 
istered. Most of the badly governed cities of the civilized world 
are on this side of the Atlantic, most of the well governed on the 
other side; and the reason is not accidental. It has nothing to 
do with differences of capacity or of virtue or of theory, nothing 
to do with differences of principle or of national character. It 
results from differences of organization of the most fundamental 
and important kind which cut to the very roots of the whole 
matter. 

Let the city of Glasgow serve as an example. It is known 
as one of the best-governed cities in the world, is a thoroughly 
modern city teeming with factories and with the movements of 
a great commerce and handling a vast population under many a 
natural disadvantage, and its government is not in any essential 
particular peculiar to itself. It is a sample, though a favorable 
sample, of the way in which most European cities, great and 
small, are governed. Its administration is entirely in the hands 
of its municipal council, which has a membership of thirty-two. 
The mayor of the city has no independent executive powers. He 
is merely chairman of the council and titular head of the 
city when it needs a public representative on formal occasions, 
when it welcomes guests or undertakes a ceremonious function. 
There is no upper and lower chamber of the council : it is a single 
body. It is not a legislature. No city council is. It is an ad- 
ministrative body conducting the business of a great chartered 
corporation. Its members are elected by the voters of the city 
by wards, one councilman for each ward. The voter's connection 
with the government of the city is very simple. He votes for 
only one person, the councilman from his ward. That is his 
whole ticket. 

In its simplicity lies his power. He does not need the assist- 
ance of professional politicians to pick out a single candidate for 
a single conspicuous office. Any group of interested or public- 
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spirited neighbors can do that. And the simple structure of the 
city's government enables him to follow his representative 
throughout every vote and act of administration. The council 
divides itself into committees, a committee for each branch of 
the city's business. All the actual executive servants of the city 
are appointed and are the responsible agents of the several com- 
mittees under which they serve. All business is public, whether 
transacted by the council as a whole or by its committees. Every- 
thing that is done or agreed upon is published in full in the 
" Glasgow Herald," with the votes taken and the names of those 
who voted this way or that. By a mere glance at his morning 
paper the voter can keep his eye upon his own particular repre- 
sentative and know what he is doing, whether in the council or 
in the committee to which he has been assigned. His votes speak 
for themselves. His responsibility is unmistakable. Another 
candidate may easily be nominated if his record is unsatisfactory 
and a whole campaign centred, so far as that ward is concerned, 
upon the definite question of a choice between this man and that. 
That is representative government. If all the officials of the 
city government, or even the chief of them, were elected upon 
a common ticket it would not be. A machine would be neces- 
sary, amateur or professional, and the direct representative prin- 
ciple would, in fact, disappear. 

The same idea underlies one of the most interesting reforms 
that has recently been undertaken in our own cities. Following 
the example of Galveston, in Texas, a number of our cities have 
obtained from the legislatures of their States charters which 
authorize them to put their administration entirely in the hands 
of a small commission consisting generally of only five or six 
persons. The voter's attention is concentrated upon this com- 
mission both at election-time and throughout the course of its 
administration. This ticket of five or six names is the only ticket 
he is called upon to vote. The results have in several cases been 
extremely satisfactory, though the experiment has nowhere been 
of long enough standing to justify the formation of a confident 
or final judgment as to its ultimate effects. The commission has 
felt the responsibility and has responded to it. The voters have 
known by whom they were being governed and the nominating 
machine has, of course, sunk into insignificance. It remains a 
question, however, whether the load imposed upon the commission 
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is not too heavy, whether it is fair to hold so small a body ox 
men wholly* responsible for the successful administration of a 
modern city. Can five men, by any feasible division of labor, 
so long as a working day has only a limited number of hours in 
it and every man must take a little sleep and recreation, master 
the affairs committed to their charge in sufficient detail really to 
keep them clear of inefficiency and abuse ? It will probably turn 
out that it requires a considerably larger body of men really to 
direct and control matters of such magnitude and variety. But 
that need not result in putting a greater burden on the voter and 
bringing the nominating machine again into existence as his in- 
dispensable assistant and ultimate master. He need not be made 
to vote for the whole body upon a common ticket. He need only 
vote for the representative from his own ward. The essential 
thing is that his task should be comprehensible and manageable, 
that the men he is called upon to vote for should be so few that 
he can select them for himself or at least easily judge the action 
of those who do select them. 

That this is the simple and effectual solution of the matter, 
the certain means of restoring to the people a genuine choice of 
representatives and by the same token a genuine representative 
government, is no matter of conjecture. It has been tried, — in 
every country but our own, until we began to set up governments 
by commission, — and has had the desired result. It is not a 
panacea. It is a conclusion of obvious common sense. If the 
trouble is that we have given the people an impossible task in 
asking them to choose the whole personnel of our governments, 
and have thereby put them in the hands of persons to whom they 
are, by reason of its very complexity, obliged to depute it, the 
obvious remedy is to make their task simple and practicable, to 
make it something that they can do and can take an interest in 
doing without neglecting their daily business and turning politi- 
cians. We have been mistaken, — this is the long and short of the 
matter, — in supposing that we were giving the people control of 
their governments by making all offices elective. We actually, 
as a matter of fact and of experience, put them in control only 
when we make only the chief, the really responsible offices elective, 
allow those whom we elect to appoint all minor officials, all execu- 
tive agents, and hold them strictly responsible as the super- 
intendents of our business. Our own experience has been very 
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instructive in this matter in particulars which we have not enough 
observed. For example, the Governor of New Jersey, like the 
Governors of one or two other States of the Union, is entrusted 
with the power of appointing all the judges of the State, and 
the bench of New Jersey is famous for its excellence, much more 
famous than the bench of neighboring States whose judges are 
elected. The State has had Governors good, bad, and indifferent, 
but all alike have made excellent appointments to the bench. 
They could share the responsibility with no one and it was a 
very conspicuous responsibility. In that matter if in no other 
the eye of public opinion was centred upon them personally, not 
merely upon their party. They could not venture to do that 
thing ill or in the interest of any coterie or machine. It always 
operates so, though we have not always taken note of the fact 
or understood the scope of the inference. 

The short ballot is the short and open way by which we can 
return to representative government. It has turned out that 
the methods of organization which lead to efficiency in govern- 
ment are also the methods which give the people control. The 
busy owner is more effectually in control if he appoints a capable 
superintendent and holds him responsible for the conduct of the 
business than he would be if he undertook himself to choose all 
the subordinate agents and workmen and superintend both 
them and the superintendent; and the business is also better 
conducted, — incomparably better conducted. What the voters of 
the country are now attempting is not only impossible, but also 
undesirable if we desire good government. Such a charter as 
that of the city of New York, for example, is a mere system of 
obscurity and of inefficiency. It disperses responsibility, multi- 
plies elective offices beyond all reason or necessity, and makes both 
of the government itself and of its control by the voters a game 
of hide-and-seek in a labyrinth. Nothing could have been devised 
better suited to the uses of the professional politician, nothing 
susceptible of being more perfectly articulated with the nomi- 
nating machine. As a means of popular government, it is not 
worth the pother and expense of an election. 

Simplicity is necessary in government as in business, for unity, 
for responsibility, for efficiency, and for control: these four are, 
indeed, as a matter of experience, almost interchangeable and 
equivalent words. You cannot form or execute a judgment either 
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in business or in politics without some such system of coherence 
and simplicity. 

Simplicity does not involve, in the case of government, a re- 
turn to any of the abuses we have partially corrected. We did 
begin at the wrong end when we devoted the ardor and labor 
of years of reform to the mere reform of the existing civil serv- 
ice, to the introduction of a system of qualification for appoint- 
ment to office by examination. We should have begun by making 
more offices appointive and the business of appointing so con- 
spicuous and responsible a thing that those who undertook it 
could not afford to make appointments upon any principle of fa-, 
voritism, could not afford to serve their own private objects in 
making them or any private interest whatever. But responsible 
officers need not object, will not object, to being themselves pro- 
tected and assisted by a system of qualifying examinations for 
appointment. They should and probably would prefer it. It is 
a sensible and serviceable system and secures the public service 
against many a minor abuse which might creep in even if those 
who made appointments made them with full responsibility to 
public opinion, — in the fierce, revealing light that beats upon 
every act of personal power. The instrumentalities we have al- 
ready created would prove more serviceable than ever. 

It is a very interesting and very vital thing to have come 
back to our original problem, to be obliged thus to become once 
more thoughtful partisans of genuine democracy. The issue is 
nothing less. What we need is a radical reform of our electoral 
system, and the proper reform will be a return to democracy. 
It is the high duty of every lover of political liberty to become 
a partisan of such a reform if once he becomes convinced of it. 
Another great age of American politics will have dawned when 
men seek once more the means to establish the rights of the 
people and forget parties and private interests to serve a nation. 

Woodeow Wilson. 



